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‘ And now, O Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul ; to keep the commandments of the Lord, and 
his statutes, which I command thee this day for thy own good ?”—DeEvt. x. 12, 13. 


My Dear Frienps:—Your worthy pastor having extended to me an 
invitation to occupy his pulpit on the present Sabbath, I could not 
do otherwise than comply with his request. Some reflection was, 
however, necessary in the selection of a subject which would enable 
me to present to your notice the most important features of Judaism, 
thus to render you the best service which could possibly be expected 
from a single lecture. 

Judging from what I have seen and heard of your congregation, that 
the spirit of progress and reform has, in a measure, been manifested in 
your midst, and feeling convinced that my good brother has at heart 
an earnest devotion to the cause, and a desire to see you continue the 
work of progression you have so well commenced, I believe I cannot 
do better than address you to-day on the moral doctrines put forth by 
the Reform School of Judaism, hoping to prove to you that these 
doctrines are indeed the only doctrines of pure Judaism, and, as such, 
are highly essential to your own and your children’s welfare and hap- 
piness, and to the advancement of our sacred religion and mission. 

The Reform School of Judaism, twenty-five years ago, had in this 
country but few friends, few followers and still fewer adherents. 


Those who dared assert the supreme powers of the mind, who dared 
Vor. I1.—40 
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listen to the heavenly voice of reason, who dared deviate from estab- 
lished custom, were denounced as rebellious children of God, unworthy 
of their origin, and unfit for their vocation of moral guides and re- 
ligious teachers of mankind. The ban of excommunication was pro- 
nounced, the fiat of ecclesiastical authority was issued, the exceedingly 
pious anathema was hurled forth, and the reformers were placed with- 
out the pale of Judaism. To-day, however, the reform school can 
count its thousands and its tens of thousands, It has unfurled its ban- 
ners proudly to the breeze: it has disseminated its doctrines to the four 
corners of the earth: it has its expounders in almost every Jewish 
pulpit in this land: and wherever the refining influences of education 
and modern civilization have been felt, there also will be found its 
chiefs and its leaders working zealously in the vineyard of the Lord, 
But, far above all, these very doctrines which have been so persistently 
decried as being antagonistic to the Word of God, these doctrines which 
have been so systematically denounced as the very essence of irreligion 
and infidelity, are daily becoming more and more recognized as the 
true and genuine doctrines of our ancestral belief, ay, as the doctrines 
which Moses propounded to the very people to whom de gave a nation- 
ality, doctrines which he expressly declares to be the embodiment of 
pure Judaism, the whole duty of Israelites to their Eternal God, 
Whenever we unclasp the sacred volume of our Scriptures, and 
peruse its heavenly words of inspiration, with minds unbiassed by the 
blind fanaticism of an intolerant and bigoted age, we can scarcely fail 
to perceive the matchless beauty and sublime truth of those principles 
which constitute the religion of our race, and which the Psalmist so 
faithfully describes as “ the lamp,” “ the light,” and the “ way of life.” 
But not alone are we so forcibly struck with their beauty and their 
truth ; for when, indeed, with heart and mind devoted to the holy pur- 
pose of investigating and acquiring truth, we study that wonderful 
book upon the pages of which God’s laws are written, teeming with 
God’s own love, mercy and goodness, then is it that we discover also 
why this school of Judaism has been permitted by Providence to with- 
stand the manifold blows which have been levelled against it, why 
this school has grown great and powerful, and has triumphed so signally 
over its enemies. Then do we learn from the Dible itself, that it is 
because its doctrines are the doctrines of Moses, the doctrines of 
Samuel, the doctrines of David, the doctrines of Isaiah, the doctrines 
of all the prophets, from the first to the last, even the very principles 
of Sinai, which, being truth, must be as the God of Truth—immutable 
and eternal. Thus, my friends, in the text which I have submitted to 
your notice, are set forth the vital principles of our ancient faith, 
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principles which form the basis of that school to which I have the 
honor of belonging. 

“ And now, O Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him 
and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, To keep the commandments of the Lord and His statutes, which 
I command thee this day for thy own good.” 

Five conditions are here required of us by the Lord, in order that 
our duty towards him may be faithfully discharged, and our own good 
accomplished thereby. These conditions are as follow :— 

First. To fear the Lord. 

Second. To walk in all His ways. 

Third. To love him. 

Fourth. To serve the Lord with heart and soul. 

Fifth. To keep the commandments of the Lord and His statutes. 

Upon each of these let us reflect the light of reason and intelligence, 
so that we may arise from our meditations wiser and better, and the 
more enabled to fulfil our obligations to God, and our high mission to 
our fellow-creatures. 

In the first place, we are to fear the Lord. To fear God implies to 
know God, and not alone to know Him, but to know Him rightly. 
To be convinced of the existence of a Supreme Being is not difficult. 
“ Ask the fowls of the air and they shall tell thee, the earth and it shall 
teach thee, and the fishes of the sea, they shall declare unto thee that 
it is the hand of the Lord which has wrought them.” Thus all nature 
teaches us to know God. The star-spangled firmament which extends 
above our heads, the-beautiful green trees whose leafy robes are kissed 
by the gentle zephyrs, the roaring cascade which descends the rugged 
mountain side, the rivulet which sweetly murmurs to the breeze its 
song of joy and gratitude, the birds which gayly sing in harmonious 
accents the praises of Heaven, all unite in concert to declare God’s ex- 
istence and to confound the atheist. Whithersoever we look, whether 
on the most minute and inconsiderate of the works of creation, or on 
the most stupendous and magnificent, the wisdom and goodness of a 
Great Creator are wonderfully displayed. Surely, then, we cannot 
fail to know God. But to know him rightly is to take good heed 
that we fall not either into superstition or infidelity. God is spirit, pure 
and holy, incorporeal and indivisible, eternal and immutable, onE, aNp 
ONLY ONE, to Whom none can be compared, to whom no likeness can be 
ascribed, omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, supremely in- 
telligent, powerful and beneficent, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last, the redson, the life and the motion of all beings, 
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the producer of everything, the eternal king, father, ruler and 
preserver of the world, the only creator, and the sole savior of man- 
kind. 

This is the doctrine of God’s existence and being, which teaches us 
to fear God; for as we increase in our knowledge of His attributes, 
so must our fear increase as our minds become filled with conceptions 
of His majesty and His power. But with this fear which we are to 
entertain for God, we have also to place our unbounded trust and con- 
fidence in His mercy, love, and goodness. The fear of all other 
powers is to weaken confidence, while the fear of God binds us 
stronger to Him, and opens our hearts towards Him as the source 
whence all our happiness is to spring. Thus when we fear God we 
have to look up towards Him as the object of our worship and adora- 
tion, for though the prayers we send up to heaven cannot possibly 
convey anything new to God, and cannot in any way affect Him, yet 
they work a mighty change in ourselves for our “ own good,” by 
making us fit subjects for God’s love and for the reception of His 
Divine blessing. 


This is the Mosaic idea of God, and even this is the doctrine which 
is so strongly inculeated by the teachings of the Judaism of the nine- 
teenth century, by the school of modern Jewish reformers. This 
belief in the existence and unity of God is the groundwork upon 


which all the Judaism of the present day is based. It is the grand 
centre to which everything else converges ; it is the first great step 
towards religious protection; the point from which all the other 
doctrines must emanate. With this firm conviction deeply impressed 
in our minds and hearts, we are next required by the Lord— 

To walk in all His ways. 

Ilere is a condition which at first sight seems almost impossible to 
be fulfilled, for how can man, frail man, weak and erring in his nature, 
atteinpt to walk in the ways of his Maker? Hath not the Lord said, 
“My ways are not your ways, neither are my thoughts your thoughts ?” 
Yet is there no impossible demand, but once again is the purity of true 
Judaism shining with a brilliant lustre. The laws of God are given 
us that we may live in them and not die by them; they are intended 
for our happiness in this world and for our salvation in the future. 
Hence it is certain that God’s laws must be plain and self-evident, 
that they need no circuitous treatises, no lengthened dissertations to 
explain them, that they can never aim at impossibilities or make unjust 
demands. Though God is infinitely above us in wisdom and glory, 
though indeed “His ways are not ours,” yet, through the Divine 
essence which he has implanted within us, we are enabled, in a minor 
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degree, to comprehend His ways and to walk humbly in them. The 
ways of God constitute the glory of God, and the glory of God is mani- 
fested in the goodness of God. For when Moses prayed before the 
Lord, “I beseech thee, let me see thy glory,” the voice of inspiration 
answered him, “I will make all my goodness to pass before thy face.” 
Now, since the ways of God are His glory, and His glory is His good- 
ness, we are enabled to walk in the ways of God since He has given us 
the power, provided we have the will, to be good and virtuous. The 
ways of God are seen in His unbounded love, in THis forbearance, in 
His benevolence, in His mercy, in His charity, in His universal tolera- 
tion, and in His divine justice to all His creatures. So, in like man- 
ner, we walk in His ways when we strive to be loving, forbearing, 
benevolent, merciful, charitable, tolerant and just to all our fellow- 
creatures, 

This, again, is the sublime idea of Moses, and even this is the idea of 
the Judaism as preached by the reform school. ‘ Be good, be vir- 
tuous,” is the doctrine of our Judaism. ‘* Do to thy neighbor as thou 
wouldst have him do to thee.” The intolerance of religious belief’ is 
now a thing of the past; therefore be you no longer intolerant. If 
the nations have done you wrong, they are now repairing the wrong. 
Therefore be you ready to vie with them in toleration. “Have we not 
all one Father? Has not one God created us?’ All are the children 
of God; all must, then, be brothers. Live in peace and good-will with 
all men. Be kind, be loving, be charitable to your brethren, even as 
you would have God be to you. 

These are the teachings of the Reform School of Judaism, and these 
are the teachings of the Mosaic School of Judaism, which when taken 
to heart will render us ready for the fulfilment of the third condition— 

To love the Lord. 

The existence and unity of God being fully established in our minds, 
and the reverence of His holy name being thereby promoted in our 
hearts, added to the firm determination “ to walk in all Tis ways,” and 
to endeavor humbly to become, like Him, good and virtuous, will 
together render the fulfilment of the third condition, “to love the 
Lord,” a comparatively easy task. For when we reflect on His pure 
and Divine nature, His endless merey and His immeasurable goodness, 
the feeling of love rises spontaneously in our breasts, and our souls are 
filled with the deepest sentiments of affection towards the Author of 
all that is so beautiful and so noble in nature. We cannot refrain 
from loving Him, for even as a child loveth its parents, through whose 
fostering care and tender solicitude it is reared through all the troubles 
and trials of infancy, through whose devoted attachment its young 
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life is made joyous and happy, so must we love our Heavenly Father, 
through whose bounty we live, through whose benevolence we are 
sustained. Love begets love. ‘And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might,” 
becomes, therefore, a command which finds its echo in our very natures, 
so soon as we revere the God of our knowledge and endeavor to walk 
in Ilis ways. ‘This feeling of love, again, operates for our “ own good,” 
for when our hearts are thus uplifted towards the throne of grace, the 
mishaps and troubles of our earthly life weigh not with such heaviness 
upon us. In every calamity we turn to our Maker, with a firm con- 
fidence that He will not forsake us. Our overcharged hearts are laid 
bare before His gracious presence, and thus when even the chastening 
hand of death has fallen upon us, and robbed us of those nearest and 
dearest, the love of our God is a fruitful source of comfort; for while 
smarting under the wounds of affliction, we yet feel that death is not 
the end of life, but that there will be a time when our spirits will join 
the spirits of our loved ones, where pain and grief are unknown, and 
where celestial joys await the souls of the good, even life for evermore, 
before the throne of Almighty God. 

Such is the doctrine of the love of God as taught by the Judaism 
of the present age, which is in reality the Judaism of Moses, the true 
and only orthodox system of Judaism and of pure religion, which 


has been, is now, and will forever remain firm and unchangeable. 


t 


Thus, with this feeling of love continually burning within us, we are 
led to the contemplation of the fourth condition— 

To serve the Lord with heart and soul. 

Obedience is a necessary consequence of love. Where love reigns, 
self: will is subdued, and the finer qualities of human nature are pre- 
dominant. Thus the earnest desire to please is ever foremost in our 
thoughts, and produces its effect upon our actions. We study how 
best to gratify the wishes of our beloved, we labor to render ourselves 
acceptable in their eyes, and we strive our utmost to win their love in 
return, [f, then, these are the results of a love which has for its objects 
earthly beings like ourselves, how much greater should be the results 
of the love we have for our God? With this love, one of the highest 
sentiments of humanity is blended—the sentiment of gratitude. We 
love God, not alone because we know that Ie is so good and so pure, 
not alone because by walking in His ways we are drawn irresistibly 
towards Him, but because we feel we owe Ilim a deep debt of gratitude 
which can never, never be paid, but which daily becomes augmented 
as His heavenly favors continue to descend upon us. This feeling of 
gratitude then arouses us to obedience. We burn ardently to show 
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our love and our appreciation of His favors, not merely by words which 
too often come only from the lips, but by deeds, by deeds of obedience, 
by the general tone and conduct of our lives. Thus we strive “to 
serve the Lord with heart and soul,” even as commanded by Moses, 
the servant of God, the expounder of pure Judaism. To live in ac- 
cordance with this idea is the doctrine which the Reform School of the 
present age aims so zealously to disseminate. Serve the Lord with 
heart and soul. Be sincere in your professions, maintain your princi- 
ples, and act up tothem. Do what you believe to be right, for it is the 
doing which is acceptable, and not the believing. Before the throne 
of God, hypocrisy and deceit are unknown. When, therefore, you 
assume the cloak of religion to screen the defects of your private lives, 
when, with sanctimonious mien, you think to blind men’s eyes to your 
failings and your short-comings, you commit a mockery in the sight 
of Heaven, and profane the name of the Great Being you profess to 
worship. “ Therefore,” says the Reform School of Judaism, “ serve 
the Lord with heart and soul. Be sincere, be truthful, be zealous in 
your worship,” for then, and then only, will you be enabled to fulfil the 
fifth condition— 

To keep the commandments of the Lord and his statutes. 

And now, my dear hearers, after all that has been said, need ye be 
told what constitute “the commandments of the Lord and His 
statutes ?” Does not your innate sense of right tell you that God’s 
commandments and God’s statutes must be principles, principles that 
can have no beginning and no end, principles that have been and must 
forever be co-existent with the Deity, principles that can never be 
liable to change or alteration? What, then, are these principles? 
These principles, my hearers, are the foundations of all religion, the 
firm, immovable basis upon which all religious superstructures have 
been erected, without which all theories of religion are but as shifting 
as the fleeting clouds. Truth is the grand end of these principles, the 
point to which they tend—Truth, pure, holy, Divine truth! Virtue 
and morality are the climax of these principles. Our duty to God 
and our duty to our neighbor are the lessons which these principles 
inculeate. 

“The commandments of the Lord and Ilis statutes ” are amply ex- 
plained in the words of the text. ‘“ To fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in all His ways, and to love Him, and to serve the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul.” This is the whole duty of man, 
for in these precepts are contained “the commandments of the Lord 
and His statutes,” and in these “commandments and statutes” are 
embodied all that is requisite for the spiritual welfare of man. 
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When, therefore, the Reform School asserts that Judaism is spirit 
and not letter, that it consists in obedience and not in ostentatious 
display, that it aims at moral perfection and not at meaningless cere- 
monies and antiquated forms, it propounds no new doctrine, but mere- 
ly echoes the simple teachings of Moses, and of all the prophets and 
inspired men of Israel. Much that is in the Bible is intended only for 
Israel’s observance when under certain circumstances, in certain times 
and countries. These are the ceremonies of religion, which must be 
adapted to the requirements of the age. As a nation, the Israelites, at 
the time of their redemption, when wandering in the desert, and even 
when in the land of Palestine, required those external aids to religion 
with which the Scriptures abound. Naturally enough it required years 
and years of intellectual progression to fit them for the abstract idea 
of religion. But that these externals were never intended to usurp 
the place of the principles, that these ceremonies and ritualistic ob- 
servances are capable of being changed, amended, and even dispensed 
with altogether, the Bible itself affords us the strongest proof. When, 
therefore, the Reform School proposes to abandon old forms which 
have now no other recommendation save that of age, and to substitute 
in their place those which in these days of progression and enlighten- 
ment are much better suited to act as the means to the end, it again 
proposes nothing which is not fully sanctioned by the Bible itself. 
Not so, however, is it with principles. The principles of the Reform 
School are the principles of Moses ; the doctrines it propounds are the 
doctrines of the Bible; the Judaism it sets before the world is the 
Judaism of our ancestors, the true Judaism, the internal Judaism, 
shorn of its outer covering, which, through the lapse of ages, has grown 
so thickly as almost to hide the beauties of those very principles it was 
intended to foster. 

TLold fast, then, brethren, to the teachings of this great school; hold 
fast to its principles, hold fast to its doctrines, “ for they are thy life 
and the prolongation of thy days.” They are the only pure and holy 
principles of religion—the only true doctrines of Mosaic Judaism, for 
thus speaketh the text— 

“ And now, O, Israel, what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, and 
toserve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul. 

“ To keep the commandments of the Lord and ITis statutes, which I 
command thee this day for thy own good.” 

Truly, Israel, for“ thy own good,” for then will it be well with thee 
in this world and in the next, and then will the gracious presence of 
the Lord of Hosts delight to dwell with thee, and to bless thee, which 
blessing I now most fervently invoke upon you. 





THE LIFE OF SHABTHAI ZEVI. 


BY JACOB JABETH (1752 A. c.) 
[Translated from the Hebrew.] 


(Concluded from page 505.) 


” Tr came to pass after these things that Shabthai resolved to acecom- 
plish the prophecies of Nathan Ashkenasi, and to go to Kostanti- 
neh (Constantinople), in order to take the crown from the head of the 
Sultan, the Mahomedan emperor, and to place it on his own head. On 
approaching that city, he was informed that the Sultan was at Andria- 
nopoli (Adrianople) ; and he therefore determined upon speaking with 
the grand vizier, who was next in authority to the Sultan. But the 
vizier, having been previously informed of his arrival, sent out a well- 
fitted and powerful vessel to meet him, and did not admit him into his 
presence, but ordered him to be seized, severely chastised, and then 
thrust into prison. Yet this did not discourage the hearts of those who 
believed in him, but rather confirmed them in their delusion, because, 
said they, “this was the identical sign of the Messiah,” who was to 
be first humbled and despised before he could be elevated and exalted. 
During the whole time of his imprisonment, the Jews testified great 
reverence for him. Day after day persons came from distant places 
to “inquire in his temple,” to “seek his good graces,” and to gain his 
favor by inquiries after his health, and appearing before him with pre- 
sents and thanksgiving. 

Thus perceiving that the Jews were still reposing their. trust and 
confidence in him, he endeavored still more to encourage and confirm 
them in their belief. He ordered them to abolish the fasting and 
mourning on the 9th of Ab, but to celebrate that day as a festival, it 
being Acs birth-day, and to appoint it a day of comfort. He also gave 
them instructions what prayers to offer on that day, how to perform _ 
the ceremony of Kidush (sanctification) over the cap, and what psalms 
to chant. The same directions he sent to Smyrna, and many of the 
Jews obeyed his instructions. 

After this he appointed messengers, who were to go to all commu- 
nities of the captivity to proclaim his sacred mission throughout the 
universe, and to establish his kingdom in the midst of all Israel. But 
these messengers never went, though no reason for their disobedience 
was ever stated. Indeed, it appears that Providence hindered them 
from going, lest the hearts of the people of Israel should have been led 
astray. At that time many other prophets rose to bear testimony to 
the messiahship of Shabthai. This made him hauglity, even to inso- 
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lence, so that he arrogated to himself the introduction of many inno- 
vations. The people also went through a rigorous and thorough peni- 
tence. Indeed, in that respect, the event produced a salutary effect. 
Every one was wrapped up in pious devotion, and earnest in repent- 
ance, in the outpouring of prayers and the dispensing of charity, espe- 
cially at Salonika: The pious and charitable deeds that were there 
performed it is impossible to describe. There was no poor man in 
that city but was amply supplied with money, in order to apply and 
devote himself to the study of the law, day and night. They quitted 
all their business ; some sold their goods for half the value, only to be 
the more able to give themselves up entirely to penitence and piety. 

Now when the Sultan heard of Shabthai, he sent for his physician, 
R. Mushe Ben Raphael, a descendant of Arbabanel, and commanded 
his attendance. KR. Mushe was much affrighted at this bidding; but 
he hastened to obey, and he bowed himself with his face toward 
the ground, and asked what his master desired of his servant, and 
solicited his grace. But the Sultan said, “Rise, and I will do kindness 
unto thee; yet Iam surpassed at thy conduct, for, behold, into thy 
hands I trust my life. Thou art the keeper of my head, and the 
watcher of my health. Since I have always foand thee a faithful 
servant to me, why didst thou not bring to my ear that there existed 
among you Jews a man presuming to be the Messiah? My ofticers, 
the Paschas of Alexandria, Egypt (Missa) and Salonika, have informed 
me that the Jews in all places publicly glory in their hopes and expee- 
tations that ere long Jerusalem will be restored to them, and the 
temple rebuilt.” Thereupon the physician, R. Mushe, answered: 
“ May your highness believe me, that I myself have not ascertained 
the truth of this matter. I also have heard them speak of it, and 
‘mine ear received a little thereof;’ but Iam loath to believe such 
rumors, for, according to our holy prophets, the time when the Lord 
our God will come to redeem us, and send our true Messiah, will by 
no means be as tranquil and peaceable as the present, and such a calm 
will not prevail ; but the great trumpet will be blown, and its sound 
be heard throughout the universe, and all the nations will know and 
perceive that the Lord is redeeming Israel.” After which the Sultan 
said, “I will have this affair rigidly examined, and will myself search 
into it, to arrive at the truth.” 

Then the Sultan sent four messengers to bring Shabthai before him, 
and when they had brought him, and he stood before the Sultan, the 
monarch showed him great reverence; for although it is customary 
with the “Mohamedan emperors not to admit any ambassador of a 
foreign king into their presence, but to speak with them from behind 
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acurtain, yet with Shabthai the Sultan spoke face to face. Having 
come befure the Sultan, Shabthai fell upon his face, and prostrated 
himself upon the ground ; but the monarch bid him rise, and he rose 
and knelt before him. Then the Sultan said, ‘ Behold, I have heard 
oftentines of thee, that thou art a divine man, that thon intendest to 
redeem Israel from their captivity, and to lead them to Jerusalem into 
my realm. Now speak the truth, if thou art a true messenger from 
the God of Abraham, like as Moses and Aaron were faithful messen- 
gers, perform a miracle before me, like as they did before Pharaoh and 
his servants; then my aid shall be with thee, and I will furnish thee 
succor and assistance throughout my kingdom, and I shall consider 
the Jews as my brethren. Comply, then, with my request.” 

Then Shabthai replied, trembling with fear, “ My Lord and Sultan, 
Tam a learned Jew, and the great Lord, the God of Abraham, I have 
feared from my youth until this day. As to the people saying of me 
that Lam the Messiah, whenever the time will arrive, when it will 
please the great God to redeem Israel, the event will take place; but 
whether it will be accomplished through me or another, that is only 
known to our Lord.” When the Sultan heard his words, he was very 
wroth, and said, “If it be true as thou sayest that thou fearest the 
Lord, I will tempt thee also as the Lord tempted Abraham thy ances- 
tor. I will order thee to be stripped of thy garments, and then I will 
shoot three arrows at thee, and if: thou remainest alive, I also will ac- 
knowledge thee, and receive thee as Messiah.” Then Shabthai suppli- 
cated to be spared, and besought him with tears to put away the evil 
of shooting the arrows, for he was afraid that he could not survive the 
trial. But the Sultan said to him, “If thou wilt become a Mahome- 
tan like myself, 1 will pardon thee all that thou hast done.” On hear- 
ing this, Shabthai took a turban from the head of one of the attend- 
ants and put it on his own head; thus the king was appeased, and the 
event pleased all the princes. Shabthai then remained in the palace 
of the king, he partook with them of their food of abomination, and 
defiled himself with the portion of the king’s meat, and with the wine 
which he drank, and went to their places of worship; in short, instead 
of a messiah and redeemer, he became a good Turk and Mahometan. 
And on the eighth day after he had become a Mahometan, he wrote 
to his brother Elijah Zevi, at Smyrna, aequainting him that he had 
now embraced the faith of a Mahometan. 

From that day many Jews and Mahometans flocked to him; also 
renegades went to him. But he behaved insolently as before ; some- 
times he offered prayers according to the rites of the Jews, and some- 
times according to those of the Mahometans; and all his actions were 
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strange and contradictory. At last, when the king perceived that 
there were yet many adhering to him, he feared that it might lead to 
mischievous results, and therefore sent him to prison. Pretending to 
be friendly with him, he gave him some office and employment in the 
prison, but in fact he held him confined to see what were his ultimate 
views. 

Now when his friends and followers saw this, they estranged them- 
selves from him one by one, and went away, because they feared for 
their lives, that evil might befall them also; and not long after he fell 
and sick died. 

All these particulars I have gathered from lovers of truth. 


THE JEWS IN THEIR DISPERSIONS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DR, LUDWIG PHILIPPSOIN. 


BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


(Concluded from page 488.) 


Tr we have now made clear the historical necessity for the position 
of the Jews in the middle ages, as also the conditions by which it was 
attained, let us proceed briefly to review the facts as they arose. 

After the final conflicts with the pagan Romans, the Jews had ob- 
tained the full rights of Roman citizenship, and during its enjoyment 
gained a considerable degree of prosperity and possessed entire civil 
and religious freedom in so far as the former anywhere existed. The 
first Roman emperors who adopted the Christian religion were com- 
pelled to exercise their rule tolerantly, in their half-heathen, half: 
Christian dominions. So soon, however, as the Christian church ob- 
tained temporal sway, it began to oppose the Jews, even in their very 
existence. Bishops who were held to be shining lights among the 
church Fathers, such as the holy Ambrosius, Cyril, and others, hurled 
anathemas and excited the populace against the Jews. Synagogues 
were reduced to ashes, whole communities compelled by means of 
murder and plunder to self-expatriation. The councils having recog- 
nized that the Jews were not to be won over to Christianity in the 
mass, zealously opposed all peaceful social intercourse with them. 
Marriages between Jews and Christians were interdicted; the 
Christians were forbidden even to eat with the Jew; the Jews to have 
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Christian slaves and servants, while the Christians were allowed to 
employ Jews in these capacities. Under such influence, the emperors 
issued successive decrees, by which the municipal condition of the 
Jews became more and more fettered; they were expelled from the 
army, excluded from the civil service, and were at length deprived of 
all offices of honor in the municipalities, till under the emperors 
Honorius and Areadius, in the year 430, they were wholly despoiled 
of all civil rights, and degraded to the very lowest class among the 
people. It is here worthy of special note, that these very decrees (pre- 
served to us in the Codex Theodosianus) declare the Jews to be inno- 
cent, and thus testify that they were issued on religious grounds only. 
For these decrees, while successively depriving the Jews of one right 
after the other, contain consolatory and landatory expressions, and refer 
to such remnants of civil liberty as were preserved, till the final stroke 
was put to this eruel spoliation. Thus the church had deprived the 
Jews of all legal rights, had excluded them from all civil society, long 
before feudalism had come into existence. 

When Moslemism subdued and overspread the Eastern world, it as- 
sumed, politically only, an attitude hostile to the Jews. Islamism 
sought but empire, and never practised religions persecution against 
the Israclites. When excluding the Jews from public functions (those 
connected with the financial administration excepted), and even when 


depriving them of privileges enjoyed by true believers, as their right, 
Mahomedanism granted to the Israelites religious toleration ; but when 


the East early relapsed into a state of stagnation and non-progress, 
when the elements of despotism developed themselves more and more 
in Mahomedan rule, the Jews participated in this degeneracy, and_be- 
came an ignorant, motionless, spiritless mass, 

In Gaul and Spain, the Jews enjoyed under the Goths the full rights 
of citizenship, This rendered it the more natural that the Catholic 
Franks should regard them as adversaries, should deprive them of their 
legal immunities, and in obedience to the behests of the clergy, should 
interfere with the freedom of their religious worship, encroach upon 
their possessions, and coerce them to accept baptism. In Spain, there- 
fore, the Jews hailed the advent of the Moors as that of deliverers, 
who insured to them renewed security and peace. 

In the extensive dominions of Charles the Great, at the time when 
fendalism began to prevail, the Jews were of infinite service in the 
State. Their frequent journeys, their wide-spreading connections, their 
acquaintance with all parts of the empire, their dexterity, tact and 
activity, singularly qualified them for the performance of business of 
various kinds ; in cireumstances too where the ignorance of the great, 
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and even of the ecclesiastics, and the abject condition of the people, 
would have given rise to considerable embarrassment. On these ae. 
counts favor was shown them ; permission to hold landed property, aud 
protection against encroachment and oppression were granted them, 
The weaker, however, the royal rule of Charles’ and Louis’ successors 
became, the more enmity the clergy and councils showed towards the 
Jews, the more the feudal system developed itself, the deeper sank the 
Jewish race into the condition we have above described ; demands upon 
them. for money became more and more numerous ; taxes on beds, 
parchments and kitchens, taxes for comings-in and goings-out followed 
in. rapid succession, and formed at least one source of the interest en- 
tertained by the monarch in the presence of Jews in his dominions, 
Searcely, however, had the feudal system assigned to the Israelites a 
position which, though denying them all rights, was yet determined 
by law, when the church, to whose power the Crusades had given a 
fresh impulse, reintroduced in an extended form the persecution of the 
Jews throughout Europe. The first outbreak of the Crusades reached 
the Jews, and the flames spread from its birth-place, Treves, over the 
whole empire. Metz, Cologne, Worms, Mayence, Speyer, prepared 
destruction and death to the proscribed sons of Israel. They fled to 
Moravia, Silesia and Poland. After the close of the Crusades, the re- 
vival of the accusations against them of purloining the host and of 
drinking the blood of Christian children, excited the people to frenzy 
and to deeds of blood, and thousands of Jews, without distinction of 
age or sex, were mercilessly sacrificed. The carnage began on this oe- 
casion in Switzerland and extended to the borders of Poland. These 
abominations did not cease till the years of the Reformation, and even 
then were occasionally revived; while in their social. position they 
were even the more enslaved; they were denied all connection with 
human society, they were excluded from all participation in the world’s 
movements. They paid tribute for their very bodies, like the beasts of 
the field, 

While often exposed to murderous violence on the blood-stained soil 
of Germany, but allowed to exist as a race, they were repeatedly ex- 
pelled from Spain, France, and England. From Spain, where under 
the Moorish rule the Jews had attained a high social, literary, and 
scientific position, they were in the year 1492 wholly expelled by the 
expeller of the Moors, Ferdinand. Three hundred thousand left their 
beautiful fatherland ; of these some perished by the way, others fled to 
Barbary, and others sought refuge in Turkey and Holland. Four 
times were the Jews banished from France, and as frequently recalled. 


In 1290 they were driven from England, where they had long dwelt 
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but where their exclusion from all save financial business had especially 
exposed them to the exactions of petty sovereigns. In the time of 
Cromwell they were re-admitted into Great Britain, After the success- 
ful struggle in the Netherlands against the tyranny of Philip IL, they 
found’a ready asylum in that country, and from the commencement a 
recognition of their freedom and rights. 

We thus perceive, that until the close of the last century, the Jews 
remained wholly excluded from municipal society, lived in separate 
quarters of the town, were interdicted from holding land, from exercis- 
ing certain trades and callings, from pursuing agriculture, from enter- 
ing into commercial pursuits, and from adopting the vocation of 
teachers. They were further excluded from the civil and municipal 
services of the State, and were thus forced to the exclusive assumption, 
as the sole means by which to exist, of the callings of money-lenders, 
hawkers and peddlers ; and even in these were subjected to enormous 
taxes, and to the payment of protection-money and head-money. It 
may be truly said, with respect to their moral treatment, that they 
were everywhere exposed to contempt and hatred, everywhere despised 
and oppressed. Forbidden to approach the academies, whether of 
science or art, shut out from intellectual communion with the rest of 
the family of man,—they were thus, for mental food, cast upon the 
pages of the Talmud alone. By a singular accident, the faculty of 
medicine formed the sole exception to this wholesale prohibition. 


Yet notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the fearful passage 


through fifteen hundred years of misery, strong elements of life were 
yet latent in the bosom of Judaisin. The first of these was their in- 
flexible fidelity to the religious idea, and its elaboration in Talmudism, 
which fidelity neither the horror of death, nor the martyrdom of con- 
tempt and scorn, nor the snare of the tempter was of power to shake. 
The Jews everywhere saw close at hand the boundary line over which, 
if they passed, sorrow and suffering were left behind—their passage 
to Christianity or to Mahomedanism; but over that boundary they 
passed not. And this fidelity was not the appanage of the chosen 
few, of the best spirits among them, but of the mass; of the last, as 
of the first members of their race. Besides this, they found within 
their own communities cities of refuge to which to flee, which offered 
them protection from the infliction of outward injustice and maltreat- 
ment. Congregational life never ceased from the midst of them. 
Wherever ten Jews were assembled in one locality, they formed them- 
selves into a congregation, as though they had been dwelling upon 
the free soil of Palestine ;—a congregation whose fundamental prin- 
ciples were everywhere personal equality, free choice of their officials, 
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in which dwelt nota trace of the custom of life-tenure or hereditary 
succession; a distinct, yet powerful echo of the voice of Mosaism, 
Within snch congregations, the synagogue and its service were the 
first objects of care; then charitable institutions for the relief of the 
sick, the indigent, the old and the imprisoned ; for poor brides, for the 
dying, and for the interment of the dead. The next meteors of soli- 
citude were the schools, some destined for the instruction of youth, 
others of adults, in which the subjects tanght were naturally restricted 
to the domain of Talmudic and Rabbinics ul learning. In this congre- 
gational life the Jews found not only inexhaustible sources of indem- 
nification for external evils, and some means to avert them, but also 
partial compensation for their exclusion from all participation in general 
and political existence. 

A second shelter the Jew found in the sanctuary of domestic or 
family life. Repulsed from without, man seeks consolation in the 
arms of those dear ones belonging to him. The threshold of his house 
is the boundary-stone bey ond which scorn and contumely cannot pass. 
Within, he finds the love, esteem, and reverence denied him without. 
Among the Jews aebonnded was the intensity of family ties and affee- 
tions. The bond between parent and child, and the conjugal relation, 
were alike sacred and exalted, prompting to efforts and sacrifices the 
most sublime. The exclusion from society, and the binding Talmudic 
statute, necessarily co-operated to keep the Jews removed and free 
from the great vices of the age. On the one hand, temperance and 
chastity disinclining them to excess; on the other, an entire indispo- 
sition to deeds of murder, rapine, violence, brutality, and combative- 
ness, were deep-seated qualities in the Jewish heart. If in respect of 
property they evinced less conscientiousness, so that they were too 
often prone to artifice, deceit, and over-re: aan: to the circumstances 
of their enforced: condition may this be with justice imputed, while 
they ever abhorred to raise their hands against the lives of their fellow- 
beings, and never abandoned themselves. to profligacy and sensuality. 

All this in combination, my hearers, rendered possible and effected 
the preservation of the Seni ish race during the seventeen centuries of 
direst persecution, through which, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they struggled as for existence, till a new time dawned upon them, at 
the commencement of the last century. The position of isolation, ex- 
clusion, and repudiation, in which ever dwelt this race, rendered its 
amalgamation with other peoples impossible,—the R alone Idea, of 
whieh the Jewish mind held tenacious possession, whee! truth had per- 
meated the very being of this race from its first to its last member, and 
endowed it with resistless foree and was its isolating peculiarity,—the 
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distinctive character imprinted by Talmudism on daily existence,—the 
acuteness of intellect developed and kept alive in the whole mass by 
al mudie studies,—congregational life——the depth and strength of 
family ties and affections,—the freedom from the coarsest vices and 
from moral depravity,—all these were, I repeat, the elements which, in 
combination, invested the Jewish body politic with a resisting power, 
that enabled them to repel and defy the forces external to themselves 
aiming at their annihilation. Thus the Jews furnish historical proof 
that not only the individual man, but whole races of men, so soon as 
they have truth dwelling in them, cannot be subdued by any power, 
whether of Church or State—by any oppression, however stringent and 
enduring. Jewdom existed not only during the whole of the middle 
ages,—Jewdoimn not only outlived the dominion of the Roman,—Jew- 
dom not only witnessed the fall of all peoples of antiquity, the migra- 
tions of countless races, and the irruptions of new ones,—it survived 
not only the rise of Christianity and Moslemism, but it still lives on to 
behold the dawn of a new era, the development of new social and re- 
ligious mutations. It has done yet more. With this new era it was 
itself born to new life: an era when Judaism and Jewdom have stepped 
forth from their isolation and exclusion into the general world of man. 


Thus the great import of these fifteen hundred years is this. 


The Christian Church sought to annihilate the Jews, and with them 
the antagonism to itself, of which they are the depositaries. Being 
unable, in consequence of the dispersion, to accomplish its aim, it con- 
demned the Jews to unmerited exclusion, of which the Roman emper- 
ors and. the feudal system were the successive instruments. But the 

- Jews overcame all obstacles to their continued existence, adhered 
within Talmudism to the religious idea, and arose at the dawn of anew 
era, towards the close of the last century, to re-enter in every relation 
of life the general world of man. 





RABBINICAL APIHLORISMS. 


Wispom leans to those who seek her. 

He who is free trom avarice will earn dignity. 

Sins confessed is a soligitation for forgiveness. 

He who is free trom anger will obtain esteem. 

He who is free from transgression will gain honor. 

Self-denial will command the respect of the intellectual. 

The result of rashness is regret; that of perverseness, audacity ; 
the end of pride, hatred ; and that of indolence, ruin. 

Vou. U.—41 
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MENDELSSOHN’S DEATH. 


TuE Aélnische Zeitung has been enabled to give the following ex- 
tract from the second volume of ‘* Moscheles’ Life,” by Mrs. Moscheles, 
now in the press :— 

On the 17th of September (Moscheles writes in his journal) the 
Mendelssohn family returned from Switzerland. Mentally our de- 
lightful friend is just the same, but physically heseems to me changed; 
he has aged, he is languid, and his walk is less quick than it used to 
be. And yet if one sees him at the piano, or hears him talking about 
art and artists, he is all life and fire. His friend Julius Rietz is just 
entering on ‘his post of Capellmeister at Leipsic, and that is a great de- 
light to him. “ There’s another,” said Mendelssohn, “ who really loves 
good music, who can produce good things himself, and can bring the 
productions of others to the highest pitch of perfection, and now the 
Gewandhaus concerts will have quite the genuine ring about them. 
And then what quantities of music we will have at home! Rietz 
plays the ’cello so well, it will be a splendid winter” . 2... . 
On the 9th of October Mendelssohn called for Charlotte and me to 
take a walk with him; we saw him coming slowly and languidly 
through the garden to the house. When my wite affectionately asked 
him how he felt, he answered, ‘ How I feel? Well, I feel all gray in 
gray.” She tried to cheer him by saying that the sunny weather and 
the walk would do him good. And really, during our stroll through 
the Rosenthal, he became so bright and lively that we forgot his indis- 
position. He told us about his last stay in London—his visit to the 
Queen ; how prettily she had sung to him, when he had played to her 
and the Prince; how she had then said in such a kind manner, “ He 
had so often given her pleasure, was there no way of giving him any ?” 
how he had begged to see the children, and she had conducted him 
into the beautifully arranged nursery department, and shown him the 
little princes and princesses, all so well brought up and so good that it 
Was quite a treat to see them. Then he spoke about his wife’s coming 
birthday, for which occasion he had bought her a cloak. Another in- 
valuable present he had also himself prepared for her for this birth- 
day. Ona tour that he and Klingemann had made in Scotland they 
kept a journal together, Klingemann writing verses, Mendelssohn 
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drawing. These hasty sketches he had now worked out, collected, and 
bound together, but when he presented this gift to his wife, hoping to 
please her with it, he was already at death’s door! 

We separated (continues the journal) at about one o’clock, in the 
best spirits. But already that same afternoon, in the Freges’ house, 
he became very unwell. He had gone there to try and again persuade 
Frau Frege, that artiste whom he so highly esteemed, to sing in the ap- 
proaching performance of his “ Elijah.” ‘“ She shrinks from appearing 
in public,” he had said to us a few days previously, “ because she has 
been suffering a great deal from her throat ; but nobody can sing it as 
she does; I must inspire her with courage.” The literal account 
which here follows of his visit to Frau Frege on the 9th of October, 
we owe to a personal communication. He entered the room with these 
words: I am coming to-day, and every day, till you give me your 
consent, and now I bring you again the altered pieces (of ‘ Elijah’). But 
I feel dreadfully low-spirited, so much so that I actually cried the other 
day over my trio. But, before the ‘ Elijah,’ you must to-day help me 
to put together a collection of songs ; Hirtels are pressing me so much 
for it.” He had brought the set, op. 71, and as the 7th song the 
“ Altdeutsche Frihlingslied,” which he had already composed in the 
summer of this year, but only written out on the 7th of October. “I 
knew,” said Frau Frege, “ about in what order he would arrange them, 
and laid them out on the piano one by one. When I had sung the 
first he was greatly moved and asked for it again, and added, ‘ That 
was a serious birthday present for Schleinitz on-the Ist of October, but 
it is just how I feel myself, and I cannot tell you how sad it made me 
to see Fanny’s still unaltered rooms in Berlin. And yet I have so 
much to thank God for—Cécile is so well, and the little Felix (his 
youngest son and a delicate child) too.’ I had to sing all the songs 
several times, and stuck’ to the point that the ‘ Friihlingslied’ 
did not seem to me to go very well with that set. So he said, ‘ Very 
well. The whole set looks serious ; let it go forth into the world as it 
is.’ Though he looked very pale, I had to sing him the first song 
for the third time, and he said all kinds of nice and affectionate things 
to me about it. Then he asked, ‘If you are not too tired, couldn’t 
we just sing the last quartette out of “Elijah”?’ I went out of the 
room to order lights, and when I came back he was sitting in the 
other room in the sofa-corner, and said his hands had got quite stiff 
and cold, and he thought he would rather be well advised and just 
tuke a run round the town, for he felt too bad to play properly.” 
When he got into the open air he felt it was best to go straight home, 
and there sat down in the sofa-corner, where Cécile found him at seven 
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o’clock, his hands again quite numbed. The next day the doctor ap- 
plied leeches to relieve the severe headache from which he was suffer- 
ing; he took it for disorder of the stomach, and it was only much 
later that he declared it to be an excessive irritation of the nervous 
system. I had for a long time—even before Fanny’s death—been 


struck by his paleness when he was conducting or playing—every- 
thing seemed to tire him more than formerly. The whole town was 
terror-struck, his friends trembled, when the news of his illness spread 
abroad, but when he began to amend they again believed in his ul- 
timate recovery. A few days afterwards he received visits from his 
friends, was in good spirits, and made plan after plan. He even 
wanted to go to Vienna to fulfil his promise of conducting the “ Elijah,” 
but his friends dissuaded him from this exertion. To Frau Frege, who 
went to see him, he said, ‘ Well, I gave you a pretty fright; I must 
have been a cheerful-looking object.” By degrees the convalescent 
felt better and better, and was allowed on the 28th to take a walk 
with his wife. He even wanted to go out again, but the careful wife 
persuaded him to rest, and he consented ; and, alas! immediately after- 
wards he sank down. They called it paralysis. The anxiety and 
sadness of the next days cannot be described. The whole town shared 
it with relations and friends. Once more an apparent improvement 
showed itself, but he soon became highly excited, and began talking 
English wildly ; and on the 3d of November, at half-past two, he had 
a third attack, which completely shattered his senses. The bulletin is 
besieged, but the news which it gives tells of no improvement, and so 
the 4th of November draws nearer. 

Mid-day.—The physicians, Dr. Hammer, Hofrath Carus, and 
Surgeon Walther, are with the patient by turns. The bulletin which 
Schleinitz writes declares the case to be hopeless. Herr and Frau 
Frege, David, Rietz, Schleinitz, my wife and I, remained anxiously 
near the sick-room. The only words of encouragement that the 
doctors can give are these: “If there should be no fresh attack, the 
seeming quiet may bring about a happy change, and he may be 
saved.” But this repose was only the result of the decline of his phy- 
sical strength. 

Evening—From two o’clock in the afternoon, when a repetition of 
the attack was feared at the same hour as the day before, utter un- 
consciousness set in. All the more delicate organs and mental powers 
were gone, and he lay quiet, breathing loud and heavily. In the even- 
ing we were all assembled around his bed, without fearing a disturb- 
ance ; his angelically peaceful countenance, the stamp of his immortal 
soul, impressed itself deeply and indelibly on our spirits. His Cécile 
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bore the terrible weight of her grief heroically—she never once broke 
down; not a word betrayed her inner suffering. His brother Paul, 
like a moving marble statue, was continually at his bedside. This 
tragic scene was still heightened by the vainly expected arrival of his 
sister, Frau Dirichlet, and his relations, Herr and Frau Schunck. Dr. 
Hiirtel had gone off to Berlin to fetch her, and also Dr. Schénlein ; but 
they did not come, From nine in the evening the fatal end began to 
approach, and the breathing became slower. The doctors counted the 
respirations as if they wanted to enrich science with new discoveries ; 
his features became transfigured ; Cécile knelt by his bedside, suffused 
in tears; and in the deathly silence Pau] Mendelssohn, David, Schleinitz, 
and I surrounded the bed, in earnest prayer. With every breath that 
escaped from him, I felt the struggle of the great spirit which was 
breaking loose from its mortal frame. At twenty-four minutes past 
nine he breathed out his great soul with a deep sigh. The doctor 
took Cécile into another room, and supported her in her speechless 
grief. I knelt by the bed, accompanying the soul of the departed one 
to heaven with my prayers, and kissed the lofty brow before it had 
grown cold under the hand of death. We remained some hours 
together, bewailing the irreparable loss, and then each one retired, 
with his grief. His children had been sent to bed at nine, and were 
already sleeping calmly when God called their father to Himself. 
Even the awful solemnity of the funeral celebration can never come up 
to the feelings which overpowered me then, and which I shall always 
carry about with me in remembrance of that beloved friend, a man be- 
yond the possibility of ever being replaced. The whole city mourned, 
the Gewandhaus had no concert on that 4th of November as usual— 
and who would have gone to listen to it? That one broken chord 
had taken the tune out of our own souls. 





UNPERISHABLE WEALTH. 


A ricu merchant, who was a contractor to the government, and 
whose wealth was known to be immense, was one day asked by the 
king how rich he was. On naming, in reply, a comparatively small 
amount, the merchant was asked by the king: “ What! no more? 
Surely thou tellest not the truth !”-—“T do,” replied the philanthro- 
pist; “I certainly have more than ten times as much as I have 
stated, but the sum I mentioned I have spent for good and benevolent 


purposes. This I do possess, but the other is only under my trust.” 

















THE PRISONER AND THE KING. 


A certatn child was born ina prison. The king took pity upon him 
and commanded that he should be supplied with all necessaries. The 
child never saw any other place except the prison. The king’s mes- 
senger used regularly to bring him food, drink and clothing, informing 
him that he was the king’s servant, and that the whole prison and all it 
contained, and all the food he brought, belonged to the king, whom he 
ought to thank and praise. 

The captive said, “1 praise the lord of the prison, who has conde- 
scended to make me his servant, and singled me out as an object of his 
beneficence, and set his eyes and heart upon me.” 

“Say not so,” said the messenger, “lest you sin. Not this place 
alone does the king possess; for his extensive dominions are immeas- 
urably larger than this prison ; moreover, you are not his only servant ; 
his servants are more than a man can count. Likewise the goodness 
which he extends to you is as nothing as compared with his goodness 
towards others; and the care which he bestows upon you is not for : 
moment to be compared with the care which he extends towards 
others.” 

“T know not all these things which you have mentioned,” said the 
lad ; “I can form no conception of the king’s power and goodness, be- 
yond what I have seen.” The messenger answered, “Say, I praise 
the supreme King, to whose kingdom there is no end, whose mercy and 
kindness are unbounded, among whose innumerable hosts I am as 
nothing.” 

Then the lad was enabled to understand the king’s munificence bet- 
ter than before ; then he began to appreciate the goodness of the great 
monarch who had deigned to notice such an insignificant being as him- 
self. 

Dear brother, when you reflect upon this parable, and turn your at- 
tention to the great sphere of heaven, you will feel that our understand- 
ing cannot comprehend the signs of wisdom and goodness which we 
meet even in our own small circle. How then can we form an idea of 
the wisdom, goodness and might displayed in the whole earth, not to 
mention heaven? Ponder well over this parable ; let it induce you to 
meditate on God’s works, and let the goodness which He has extended 
to thee be great in thy eyes. 
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HISTORY OF IDOLATRY PREVIOUS TO THE MOSAIC 
DISPENSATION. 


BY MAIMONIDES (1170 A. c.). 
(Translated from the Hebrew.) 


In the age of Enosh, mankind fell into great error; even the sages 
of that generation lost the clearness of their perception, and Enosh 
himself was among those who transgressed. Their delusion consisted 
in supposing, that since God has created constellations and spheres to 
conduct the universe, and placed them on high, giving them the dig- 
nity of serving as his ministers, praise, homage, and honors were also 
due to them; and that it could not but be the will of the Creator, 
that the objects which J/e had elevated and exalted should be eleva- 
ted’ and exalted universally, even as a king would desire his ministers 
to be honored, seeing his own honor involved in the respect paid to 
them. Misled by this notion, they began to erect temples to the 
heavenly bodies; to appoint sacrifices and hymns for them, and to 
prostrate themselves before them, thus vainly endeavoring to perform 
the supposed will of their Creator. This was the origin of idolatry, 
as its followers themselves assert; not that they were of opinion that 
there was no other Divine being than the heavenly bodies. Thus it is 
written in Jeremiah: “ Who would not fear Thee, O king of nations ? 
For to Thee does it appertain, forasmuch as among all the wise men 
of the nations, and in all their kingdoms, there is none like unto Thee. 
But they are altogether brutish and foolish; the stock is a doctrine of 
vanities: ” that is to say, all know that Thou art one; but their error 
and folly consist in the belief that such vanity is according to Thy 
will. 

A long time afterwards, false prophets arose among men, declaring 
that they had been thus ordered by the Lord himself: “ Worship ye 
that constellation (or any constellation), offer sacrifices to it, erect 
temples for it, and produce its image, in order that all the people, 
even women and children, may prostrate themselves before it.” Then 
the false prophet exhibited to them an image of his own invention, 
pretending that it had been communicated to him by inspiration, as 
the image of this or that constellation. In this manner they began to 
place images in temples, under trees, on the tops of mountains and 
hills, and to assemble there to worship such idols. The people were 
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told that such an image possessed the power of effecting good and 
evil; and, therefore, ought to be worshipped and revered. The priests 
taught that, by a frequent repetition of worship, salvation was to be 
obtained, and that certain things were to be performed, and other 
things were to be avoided. Many impostors went still farther, de- 
claring that a star, or a sphere, or an angel himself, had spoken unto 
them, instructing them how to worship, what to do, and what to 
avoid. Thus idolatry spread everywhere, differing in the forms only 
of its worship, sacrifices, and prostrations, until at last the name of 
the true God vanished from the heart of all mankind, and was entirely 
obliterated. The populace, especially women and children, knew 
only the wooden or stone image and the temple; having been accus- 
tomed from their infancy to prostrate themselves before such an idol, 
to worship it, and to swear by its name, whilst the priests and sages 
who lived among them imagined that the constellations and spheres 
represented by those images were the true Deity. But He, the Lord 
of the universe, was known to none save a few select individuals of 
those ages, as Enoch, Methuselah, Noali, Shem, and Eber. And thus 
ages rolled on until he was born, who was destined to become the pillar 
of the universe—our patriarch Abraham. : 

Scarcely was he weaned from his mother’s breast when he began to 
exercise his mind, and to meditate day and night. He wondered how 
the spheres could possibly continue to revolve without a leader or a 
motive, for it seemed impossible that they should be the moving prin- 
ciple of their own motions. Yet there were none who could instruct 
him, for he was cast among insensate idolaters in Ur of the Chaldees : 
his parents were idolaters, and so were all the people, and himself 
likewise. But his inquiring mind penetrated in every direction till 
he discovered the way of truth, and from his own understanding ac- 
quired a knowledge of what was right. He discerned the existence 
of the one God, Leader of the spheres, and Creator of the Universe, 
and the non-existence of any other Divine being beside Him. 

Ile perceived the delusion which clouded the minds of mankind, as 
well as the cause which produced it, viz., that they had strayed from the 
path of truth through the worshipping of heavenly bodies and images. 
At the age of forty Abraham knew his Creator; and no sooner had he 
acquired this knowledge, than he began to combat and refute the reli- 
gious doctrines of the inhabitants of Ur of the Chaldees, and to tell 
them that they were far from the way of truth. IIe broke the images, 
and proclaimed to the people the worship of the one God, to whom 
alone were due adoration and sacrifices. In order that he might be recog- 
nized also by future generations, he further proclaimed the necessity 
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of breaking and destroying all images, lest the people should relapse 
into the delusive belief of those who acknowledged no other God than 
images. Abraham having thus convinced the people by his reasoning, 
the king sought to take his life; but he was miraculously saved, and 
emigrated to Haran. 

Ie now began publicly and fearlessly to proclaim everywhere the ex- 
istence of one Lord of the universe, and the consequent universal obliga- 
tion to worship Him. In his wanderings from city to city, from empire 
to empire, he preached to the assembled people, till, thus sacredly em- 
ployed, he reached the land of Canaan, as is stated in Holy Writ, and 
“called there upon the name of God, the Lord of the universe.” And 
as the people gathered around him and questioned him upon his words, 
he informed all inquirers, in words suited to each understanding, how 
they might be conducted to the way of truth. Thus many thousands 
followed him, and they are called in Scripture “ people of the house of 
Abraham.” 

He implanted that important principle in their hearts, laid it down 
in written documents, and communicated it to his son Isaae, who also 
taught and disseminated it, and handed it down to Jacob, whom he 
appointed to be a teacher, to confirm this hallowed religion in the 
hearts of all its adherents. Jacob instructed all his children, but dis- 
tinguished Levi as the head of those who were to teach the Divine 
precepts, and to keep the charge intrusted to Abraham. He recom- 
mended to his sons, that at all times an appointed minister from the 
tribe of Levi should watch over the law, lest it should be forgotten. 
Thus these doctrines continued to prevail, and were established among 
the sons of Jacob and their adherents ; and thus arose in the world a 
nation knowing the Creator, until at last, after the Israelites had lived 
along time among the Egyptians, with their customs they adopted 
also their idolatry. The tribe of Levi, however, formed an exception, 
adhering to the precepts of their ancestors, never degenerating into 
idolatry. Thus the seed of faith sown by Abraham would have been 
almost uprooted, and the sons of Jacob would have fallen back upon 
the erroneous notions of religion entertained by the other nations, had 
not the Lord, in his loving-kindness towards us, and in remembrance 
of His oath to our ancestor Abraham, raised up Moses as the first of 
all prophets, and appointed him His messenger. Moses having been ele- 
vated to the dignity of prophet, and Israel being chosen by the Lord 
for his inheritance, the Lord blessed them with laws, and taught them 


the manner of worshipping Him, and how to act with respect to idola- - 


try and its followers. 





THE PRINTING-PRESS CONSIDERED SOCIOLOGICALLY. 


A Few months ago the Zimes gave us an account of the last achieve- 
ment in automatic printing—the * Walter Press,” by which its own 
immense edition is thrown off in a few hours every morning. Sup- 
pose a reader of the description, adequately familiar with mechanical 
details, follows what he reads step by step with full comprehension— 
perhaps making his ideas more definite by going to see the apparatus 
at work and questioning the attendants? Now he goes away con- 
sidering he understands all about it. Possibly, under its aspect as a 
feat in mechanical engineering, he does so. Possibly also, under its 
biographical aspect, as implying in Mr. Walter and those who co-oper- 
ated with him certain traits, moral and intellectual, he does so. But 
under its sociological aspect he has no notion of its meaning, and does 
not even suspect that it has a sociological aspect. Yet, if he begins to 
look into the genesis of the thing, he will find that he is but on the thresh- 
old of the full explanation. On asking not what is its proximate, but 
what is its remote origin, he finds, in the first place, that this automatic 
printing-machine is lineally descended from other automatic printing- 
machines, which have undergone successive developments—each_pre- 
supposing others that went before: without cylinder printing-machines 
long previously used and improved, there would have been no “ Wal- 
ter Press.” He inquires a step further, and discovers that this last 
improvement became possible only by the help of papier-mdché ste- 
reotyping, which, first employed for making flat plates, afforded the 
possibility of making cylindrical plates. And tracing this back, he 
finds that plaster-of-Paris stereotyping came before it, and that there 
was another process before that. Again he learns that this highest 
form of automatic printing, like the many less-developed forms pre- 
ceding it, depended for its practicability on the introduction of rollers 
for distributing ink, instead of the hand-implements used by “ printers’ 
devils” fifty years ago—which rollers, again, could never have been 
made fit for their present purposes, without the discovery of that 
curious elastic compound out of which they are cast. And then, on 
tracing the more remote antecedents, he finds an ancestry of hand 
printing-presses, which, through generations, had been successively 
improved. Now, perhaps, he thinks he understands the apparatus, 
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considered as a sociological fact. Far from it. Its multitudinous 
parts, which will work together only when highly finished and exactly 
adjusted, came from machine shops, where there are varieties of com- 
plicated, highly finished engines for turning cylinders, cutting out 
wheels, planing bars, etc. ; and on the. pre-existence of these the ex- 
istence of this printing-machine depended. If he inquires into the 
history of these complex automatic tools, he finds they have severally 
been, in the slow course of mechanical progress, brought to their 
present perfection by the help of preceding complex automatic tools, 
of various kind, that co-operated to make their component parts— 
each larger, or more accurate, lathe or planing machine having been 
possible by pre-existing lathes and planing machines, inferior in size or 
exactness. And so if he traces back the whole contents of the ma- 
chine shop, with its many different instruments, he comes in course of 
time to the blacksmith’s hammer and anvil, and even, eventually, to 
still ruder appliances. The explanation is now completed, he thinks. 
Not at all. No such process as that which the “ Walter Press” shows 
us was possible until there had been invented, and slowly perfected, 
a paper-machine capable of making miles of paper without break, 
Thus there is the genesis of the paper-machine involved, and that of the 
multitudinous appliances and devices that preceded it, and are at present 
implied by it. Have we now got to the end of the matter? No; we 
have just glanced at one group of the antecedents. All this develop- 
ment of mechanical appliances—this growth of the iron-manufacture, 
this extensive use of machinery made from iron, this production of so 
many machines for making machines—has had for one of its causes 
the abundance of the raw materials, coal and iron; has had for another 
of its causes the insular position which has favored peace and the in- 
crease of industrial activity. There have been moral causes at work 
too. Without that readiness to sacrifice present ease to future benefit, 
which is implied by enterprise, there would not only have never arisen 
the machine in question, but there would never have arisen the multi- 
tudinous improved instruments and processes that have made it possi- 
ble. And, beyond the moral traits which enterprise presupposes, 
there are those presupposed by efficient co-operation. Without me- 
chanical engineers who fulfilled their contracts tolerably well, by exe- 
cuting work accurately, neither this machine itself nor the machines 
that made it could have been produced ; and, without artisans having 
considerable conscientiousness, no master could insure accurate work. 
Try to get such products out of an inferior race, and you will find de- 
fective character an insuperable obstacle. So, too, will you find de- 
fective intelligence an insuperable obstacle. The skilled artisan is not 
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an accidental product, either morally or intellectually. The intelli- 
gence needed for making a new thing is not everywhere to be found; 
nor is there everywhere to be found the accuracy of perception and 
nicety of execution, without which no complex machine can be so 
made that it will act. Exactness of finish in machines has developed 
pari passu with exactness of perception in artisans. Inspect some 
mechanical appliance made a century ago, and you may sce that, even 
had all other requisite conditions been fulfilled, want of the requisite 
ski!l in workmen would have been a fatal obstacle to the production 
of an engine requiring so many delicate adjustments. So that there 
are implied in this mechanical achievement, not only our slowly- 
generated industrial state, with its innumerable products and processes, 
but also the slowly-moulded moral and intellectual natures of masters 
and workmen. Has nothing now been forgotten? Yes, we have left 
those which 
we group as the progress of knowledge. Along with the many other 
developments that have been necessary antecedents to this machine, 
there has been the development of science. The growing and improv- 
ing arts of all kinds have been helped up, step after step, by those 
generalized experiences, becoming ever wider, more complete, more 
exact, which make up what we call mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
etc. Without a considerably developed geometry, there could never 
have been the machines for making machines; still less this machine 
that has proceeded from them. Without a developed physics, there 
would have been no steam-engine to move these various automatic 
appliances, primary and secondary; nor would the many implied 
metallurgic processes have been brought to the needful perfection. 
And, in the absence of a developed chemistry, many of the require- 
ments, direct and indirect, could not have been adequately fulfilled. 
So that, in fact, this organization of knowledge which began with 
civilization, had to reach something like its present stage, before such 
a machine could come into existence, supposing all other prerequisites 
to be satisfied. Surely we have now got to the end of the history. 
Not quite; there yet remains an essential factor. No one goes on 
year after year spending thousands of pounds, and much time, and 
persevering through disappointment and anxiety, without a strong 
motive; the “ Walter Press” was not a mere tour de force. Why, 
then, was it produced? To meet an immense demand with great 
promptness—to print with one machine, 16,000 copies per hour, 
Whence arises this demand? From an extensive reading public, 
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at home and the latest telegrams from abroad ; politicians who must 
learn the result of last night’s division, be informed of the latest 
diplomatic move, and read the speeches at a meeting; sporting-men, 
who look for the odds and the result of yesterday’s race; ladies who 
want to see the births, marriages, and deaths. And, on asking the 
origin of these many desires to be satisfied, they prove to be concomi- 
tants of our social state in general—its trading, political, philanthro- 
pic, and other activities ; for, in societies where these are not dominant, 
the demand for news of various kinds rises to no such intensity. See, 
then, how enormously involved is the genesis of this machine, as a 
sociological phenomenon. A whole encyclopedia of mechanical in- 
ventions—some dating from the earliest times—go to the explanation 
of it. Thousands of years of discipline, by which the impulsive, 
improvident nature of the savage has been evolved into a com- 
paratively self-controlling nature, capable of sacrificing present 
ease to future good, are presupposed. There is presupposed the 
equally long discipline by which the inventive faculty, almost wholly 
absent in the savage, has been evolved, and by which accuracy, not 
even conceived by the savage, has been cultivated. And there is 
further presupposed the slow political and social progress, at once 
vause and consequence of these other changes, that has brought us to 
astate in which such a machine finds a function to fulfil—HersBert 
Srencer, in Popular Science Monthly for January. 





AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION. 


Tuerr was onee discovered, on the gate of a ruined city in Greece, 
a stone bearing the following inscription in Greek characters :— 

‘Son of man, were thy thoughts but directed to the fewness of days 
yet lett to thee, thou wouldst despise the futility of thy desires, 
moderate thine activity, and circumscribe thy designs, lest remorse 
overtake thee when thy feet shall totter, when thine household and 
thine attendants will forsake thee, when thy relatives will abandon 
thee, when thy friends will neglect thee, and when thou shalt return no 
more to thine house, and thine avocations shall be beyond thy 
powers. 

“Son of man, thou pursuest the transient desires and fleeting pleasures 
of this world, and seekest to exact its wealth, and thus thou heapest sin 
on thyself and wealth on thine honsehold ;—the former thou carriest 
to the grave, and the latter thou bequeathest to thy survivors.” 


THE WILFUL DRUNKARD. 


A CERTAIN man was so addicted to drinking, that he sold even his 
household furniture to satisfy his depraved appetite. His sons, who 
had long observed their father’s growing infirmity with the deepest 
sorrow, said, “If we permit our parent to proceed much longer at this 
rate, he will leave us nothing wherewith to maintain him.” They em- 
ployed the mildest means to dissuade him from a course so destructive 
and disgraceful. It was all in vain. He continued to indulge himself 
as usual. Resolved to leave no method calculated to produce a reform 
untried, they carried him one day, whilst in a state of intoxication, to 
the burying-ground, and placed him in a cave, where the dead were 
usually deposited ; flattering themselves that on awakening from his 
stupor the melancholy scenes by which he would find himself surround- 
ed would make him seriously reflect on his past life; that he would then 
abandon a habit attended with such pernicious consequences, and readily 
pardon them an act which, however irreverent, was solely intended for 
his good. With this impression they left him. On the next morning 
they hastened to the cave, expecting to find their parent weak for want 
of food, but certainly not in a state of inebriation. Their astonishment 
may therefore be more easily conceived than described when, on enter- 
ing the cave, they found him sitting apparently at ease, with a flask, 
nearly emptied of its contents, at his mouth; whilst a number of bot- 
tles, some empty, others still full, were lying near him. They spoke 
to him, but could obtain no coherent answer. 

It appears that some smugglers had the preceding night passed that 
way with a quantity of wine, which they intended to introduce into the 
town; but perceiving the king’s officers at a distance, and fearing de- 
tection, concealed the prohibited goods in the very cave, as a place 
least likely to be searched, and went on, intending to fetch them 
away at a convenient opportunity. In the mean time the old man 
slept very soundly, little dreaming of what was going forward. Early 
next morning he awoke, and finding himself in so melancholy a place, 
surrounded by the dead, and assailed by their putrid smell, he was at 
first greatly terrified and alarmed; but the same light which exhibited 
his gloomy situation discovered to him the rich store that was depos- 
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ited near him. The sight of so unexpected a treasure filled him with 
joy. He no longer thought of the dead nor of the grave; but opening 
one bottle after the other, and emptying them of their delicious con- 
tents, he became as drunk as ever. In this situation his sons found 
him. Overwhelmed with grief and disappointment, they exclaimed, 
“ Alas! all our endeavors are vain—the disease is incurable: but he is 
our father ;—it is our duty to hide his infirmities, Let us take him 
home, supply him in a private chamber with as much as he can drink, 
that he may no longer be exposed to public scorn.” This they did, con- 
vinced that ill habits, once contracted, are seldom relinquished ; and 
that confirmed vice will not quit its unfortunate possessor, even at the 
brink of the grave. 
Meprasuh VayEerKra Rasan. 





A HYMN BY RABBI SOLOMON BEN GABIROL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW BY M. H. BRESSLAU. 

For thee, living God, longeth my only one, my darling. 
For thee panteth my spirit and my soul ; 

Thy Divine presence reigns within the hearts 

Of Thy peculiar people, of sons and fathers, 

Whilst the Chajoth surround thy Heavenly chariot, 

The flame of knowledge within me fills my heart, 

And my inner lamp reflects her light around ; 

But my understanding heart wearies in searching the secret 
It cannot comprehend, the image of thy majesty : 

And how ean I conceive the habitation of thy glory ! 

In my strivings I can only know my own worth, 

I can but make mine own honor the theme of my reflections ; 
I can Jook to the habitation of wisdom 

Pure and transparent like sapphire ; 

The image of the moon, more precious than the golden wedge 

of Ophir, 

And she resides in the body, crouching like a lion ; 

She may be my joy, my comfort in my sighing ; 

She may be my talk, and the crown of my meditation ; 
‘Can any man exhaust her praise ? 

Or can any one deny the beauty of her crown ? 

The Lord answers quickly, “ Daughter of Love, 

Drink, my love, from the waters of my salvation, 

Why shalt thou not drink? art thou not my beloved?” 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Mav, man is thy brother, and thy father is God.—Zamartine. 


Virtue is the beauty, and vice the deformity of the soul.—Socrates. 


A brave man is clear in his discourse, and keeps close to truth. 
— Aristotle. 

Calumny would soon starve and‘die of itself if nobody took it in and 
gave it lodging.—Leghton. 


Tam no herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees; it sufticeth me if I 
know their virtues—Sir P. Sidney. 

Orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world of thought. It learns not, 
neither can it forget.— Professor Iualey. 


Love is omnipresent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our 
highest word, and the synonyme of God.—£imerson. 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; but he is more 
excellent who can suit his temper to any circumstances.—//ume. 


The integrity of the heart, when it is strengthened by reason, is the 
principal source of justice and wit; an honest man thinks nearly 
always justly.— Rousseau. 


Energy will do anything that can be done in this world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged 
animal a man without it.— Goethe. 


The fountain of content must spring up in the mind; and he who 
has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing anything but his own disposition, will waste his life in fruit- 
less efforts, and multiply the griets which he proposes to remove. 
—Johnson. 


It is a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping censure, and a 
weakness to be affected with it. All the illustrious persons of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the world, have passed through 
this fiery persecution. There is no defense against reproach but 
obscurity; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph.—Addison. 














